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FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


N December 28, 1839, a baby girl was born at Churchville near 
Rochester in the State of New York, who received the name of 
Frances Elizabeth Willard. She was descended from New England ances- 
tors memorable both as devout Puritans and as high-minded patriots, of 
whom it was said, ‘Such timber as they were made of is scarce in these 
days.’ She was.truly a welcome gift, for her parents had lately lost their 
only daughter. A son, five years old, named Oliver, was already in the 
world to rejoice over the new baby, and in three years time the birth of a 
little sister Mary made the family complete. The story of the childhood 
of Frances Willard gives a rare picture of a beautiful home, and shows 
how loving influences did their part, in addition to inherited virtues and 
graces, to mould a character which was destined to exert a wide influence 
in the world. 

When Frances was seven years old a great event took place. The 
family removed to the far West, and we must picture parents and children, 
with their possessions, travelling in great covered wagons, one of which 
the boy Oliver was trusted to drive ; while the two little sisters, in front 
of another, sat perched up on their father’s desk, watching, day after day, 
the new sights they met with in their three weeks’ journey. It was June 
weather when they reached ‘ Forest Home,’ their unknown destination in 
Janesville, Wiscousin. Gardens and meadows lay around the dwelling, 
beyond stretched the prairie far as eye could reach: while, close at hand, 
flowed the beautiful Rock river through woods of oak and hickory, and 
meadows gay with flowers and sunshine. Then began a grand open-air 
life for the children. The absence of neighbours mattered not to them. 
They were all in all to each other and needed no outside companions. 
They shared the same sports and training. It was not alone, in Mr. 
and Mrs, Willard’s view, the boy who was to grow up hardy and courageous, 
and the girls alone tender-hearted and refined, but the same virtues were 
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required from all alike: and if Frank, as the bright, brave elder girl was 
called, was sometimes as boyish as Oliver in her fun, the careful mother 
was not afraid, for she knew the gentle, womanly instincts were safe 
‘within’ the child’s nature and would surely develop. The three children 
grew wise in country lore. They watched the work done on the farm, 
and revelled in the wonders and beauties of nature. They courted 
adventures and did deeds of daring. On the trunk of a tree in the garden 
hung a notice written in childish hand, ‘The eagle’s nest, beware !’ and 
up in its branches Frances had her special refuge where she wrote her 
journal and her stories, while little Mary had a neighbouring perch. 
Never were happier children than Oliver and his sisters. 

But life for the young Willards was not all playtime. In wet weather, 
and during the long winters, they had regular lessons from their mother. 
From her they gained a love of poetry, a power of steady application, and 
precious seeds of character which bore fruit in after years. ‘I wish my 
children to have nice, considerate ways,’ Mrs. Willard used to say to them, 
‘they are worth far more than money in the race of life ;’ and so, they 
early learned thoughtfulness for others, and all was love and harmony in 
the family. As they grew older, they liked to hear their mother tell of the 
life she used to lead in the busy world so far from their present sheltered 
home. They knew she must often miss all the friends and the interests 
she had cared for so much in those years, and in reply to their questions 
she one day said—‘I had my ambitions once, but I have buried myself in 
this farm to reappear, I trust, in my children at some future day.’ These 
words wakened in the young listeners a great longing to fulfil her expecta- 
tions, and with one accord they cried, ‘So you shall, mother, see if you 
don’t !’ 

‘But that means hard work,’ she rejoined, ‘ Earnest ways and living up 
to the old Scotch proverb, “‘z?’s dogged as does tt.”’ Then a quiet resolve, 
which was worth more than words, followed on the part of the children, 
that they would be and do their best in the coming years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willard were Methodists of the finest type and of rare 
cultivation of mind. All their thoughts and acts sprang from a deep 
religious impulse. From her mother’s influence, Frances, while still a 
child, ready for any frolic, and full of bounding health and courage, gained 
great aims and a reverence for all that was noble and beautiful in the 
books she read ; of people and real life she as yet knew little. Her girl- 
ish longing to possess perfect physical beauty was raised by the same 
influence to a higher yearning. She was told that ‘the mind hath features 
as the body hath’ and took for her motto, even in early years, the words 
of Plato; ‘Oh make me beautiful within.’ Happy the girl whose mother 
holds nobleness of character to be the great prize in life ! 

Time passed and the town of Evanston, a suburb of Chicago, grew up 
a hundred miles from ‘Forest Home.’ Oliver went to college at Evanston, 
and Mr. Willard built a school-house on the river’s bank at ‘ Forest Home’ 
where his own girls, in company with the children of some new comers, 
might study under a master who had graduated at Yale College. Frances 
was delighted with the prospect. The school opened ona cold winter’s 
morning. Too excited to sleep she was up early packing their lesson- 
books. Her heart bounded with joy as she crossed the threshold for the 
first time. ‘Oh goodie! goodie!’ she cried to herself, ‘we are going to 
have advantages like other girls, as mother said we should,’ and the noisy 
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little bell ringing for school sounded like sweet music in her ears. Other 
teachers came to them from Janesville, among them a blind professor of 
music, as wonderful in personal character and influence as in talent. 
His blind pupils from the Institute were often at ‘Forest Home.’ From 
these sunny-hearted girls, with their sensitive finger tips, so patient in 
their great deprivation, Frances learned the lesson that true happiness lies 
within ; while from a cultured German family, settled in the neighbour- 
hood, she gained glimpses of the wide world lying far beyond her horizon. 

So the years passed away, and the merry girlhood developed into 
maidenhood, with its external constraints of long frocks and deference to 
custom at first bitterly resented. Oliver went to the Theological Seminary 
to prepare for the ministry. News came more and more frequently of a 
threatening crisis in the history of the nation; the anti-slavery struggle was 
beginning, and politics were eagerly discussed in ‘Forest Home. Frances 
Willard was no longer a child. She had begun to look on life with very 
earnest eyes, and to long to put into deeds the great aspirations her mother 
had instilled in earlier days. Sheasked herself, ‘Who is happier or better 
because I live?’ Her help was not weeded by anyone. There were no 
poor people, no invalids for her to minister to, no absorbing duties for her 
in her country home ; and as she lay sometimes upon the prairie grass, 
she used to look up into the sky and cry aloud in her longing for useful- 
ness, ‘ What is it that I am to be, oh God !’ 

The wise mother saw her young daughter’s restlessness and knew that 
her strong nature could only be satisfied in the future by doing work that 
was worthy to be done. Asa preparation for this, it was settled that the 
sisters should go to college, and the parents made a new and beautiful 
home at Evanston, where in 1858, the two young students entered the 
North Western Female College. 

No one there expected much from two girls fresh from a country home. 
Frances was shy and reserved at first among her new companions ; but 
such feelings passed away when she got to work. ‘My! can’t she recite,’ 
cried her school-mates, ‘the new girl beats us all!’ and she became a 
leader and a power among the students. At first, truth to tell, her spirits 
and energy carried her away. She called herself and her followers, who 
rallied round her, ‘the ne’er-do-weels, and, while breaking no law and 
doing no positive wrong, she led them into such schemes of fun and frolic 
as the quiet college had never known before. But this phase quickly 
passed away. Her energies turned into the right channel and she became 
a leader of another and higher kind. Within a few weeks of her arrival 
she was chosen editor of the College paper. When Frances Willard 
spoke the girls gathered round her to listen; small talk and frivolity 
vanished in her presence. She instilled great aims into all with whom she 
came in contact and wakened in them a longing forusefulness and a genuine 
love of study. She led her companions by example as well as precept, for 
owing to resolute diligence and hard work, her success as a student was 
brilliant. 

Yet, during part of this college life, Frances was ill at ease and far from 
happy. No less than the intellectual, the spiritual part of her being was 
developing. The simple, unquestioning faith of childhood no longer 
satisfied her. She could take no belief now for granted and must think 
out religious problems for herself and strive after the light that God gives 
to those who seek for it. The more shallow-natured girls used to wonder 
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and to say ‘What a queer girl Frances Willard is! she won’t confess she 
believes or knows anything!’ ‘Leave her alone,’ their wiser elders would 
answer, ‘she is trying to find out.’ And by degrees, the old faith came 
back to her ; but much clearer and stronger than before, that firm faith in 
God and the power of goodness that was to carry her triumphantly through 
her future work in life. In course of time, it may be mentioned here, she 
was baptised and received into the Methodist Church, to which her fore- 
fathers had belonged. But with her wide sympathies she could confine 
herself within the boundaries of no one sect. She ‘sat at the feet of every 
teacher of holiness’ and accepted what seemed to her good and true in 
each form of faith, with ready mind receiving every glimpse of fresh 
light. To her view, religion consisted not so much in the holding of a 
special creed, as in the leading of a life of love to God and Christ-like 
service of man. 

To return to her college experiences. She made many friendships 
during those years of opening womanhood. She had an enthusiastic love 
for beauty of character, and ‘all who entered her inner circle must be 
good, and seekers after goodness.’ Her mother’s was always the most 
powerful influence over her; but she gained inspiration on all sides. 
‘Be true to your ideals; hold fast to them whatever betide,’ said one good 
friend to her, in those days. Said another ‘ Do things because they are in 
themselves true and lovely and harmonious without regard to whether any- 
body knows that you do them or not.’ She still cherished her old motto, 
‘Oh! make me beautiful within,’ and so, led from various sources, her 
character deepened and she helped others upward as she grew herself. 

At twenty years of age, while still at college, she had a dangerous ill- 
ness. In the silence of her room grave thoughts of the future visited her. 
‘As yet I have been of no use in the world,’ she said to herself. ‘It shal/ 
be better for the world that I did not die. When I recover I will earn 
my own living and try to be of some use.’ She graduated, and left college, 
with a full diploma testifying to her fitness for a teacher. ‘We have only 
started on a beautiful search after truth and light,’ she said to her sister 
Mary, when the successful result of the examination was made known. 
‘We have only entered at the open door ;’ for, unlike many girls who 
think their education is finished when they leave school, Frances Willard 
knew she had only begun her training and would be a learner always. 

A happy home life awaited the successful young students. The dearly 
loved family circle was complete. Her brother was back from college 
awaiting a call to the ministry, beautiful country was at hand, books with- 
out stint, leisure to read and write and plenty of means. But a voice 
within would not let her rest. It called on her to-do some work in the 
world and she resolved to go out asa teacher. An appeal to the superintend- 
ent of public schools, backed by her college diploma, soon gained her a post. 
She was to be mistress in a cabin school on the borders of a distant prairie ; 
her scholars, the rough children of foreign settlers. Many a time when 
weary, cold, and comfortless, homesick, and pained by unjust words and in- 
gratitude she used to ask herself, ‘Why did I not stay at home where they all 
loved me and I was warm and comfortable?’ But the brave heart did not 
long give way. She laboured to train her scholars and win their love ; 
she carried on her own studies, and literary friends sent her books to 
review and articles to write. Every day she thanked God she was of use, 
and she wrote these words in her journal during those hard experiences, 
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‘It is best for those beautiful fabrics we are weaving every-day to do those 
things that do not make us happy but make us strong.’ This was the 
beginning of a long course of teaching which lasted with intervals for 
fifteen years and in the course of that time two thousand pupils came 
under her influence. 

As the years passed by filled with honourable literary and educational 
work they brought also deep sorrows. In 1862 death visited the home 
circle, and the gentle spirit of Mary Willard was called away from earth. 
‘I want you to tell everybody to be good,’ were among the dying girl’s part- 
ing words to the brave, hard-working sister whose career she had watched 
with so much sympathy. Bowed down with grief, and the sense of her 
heavy loss, Miss Willard, living at home for twelve months afterwards, wrote 
a touching history of her sister’s life under the title ‘ Nineteen beautiful 
years.’ Then followed fresh labours as a teacher in fields always full of 
interest and increasing influence, until the illness of her father brought her 
back to him to be, with her mother, his unwearied nurse. In another 
year, after his death, leaving her mother in the care of her brother and 
his wife, she accepted the invitation of a friend to travel with her in 
Europe. The two ladies were absent for a couple of years, and all the 
time she was learning deep lessons and gaining rich experience. 

On her return Miss Willard and her mother reopened ‘ Rest Cottage,’ 
the house built for them at Evanston by her father, which henceforth was 
their home. Meanwhile, little Evanston had been preparing to do 
wonders in the cause of the higher education of women. A new college 
for women, which was to have all the advantages of the neighbouring 
University opened to its students, was to be established, and, for the first 
time in the history of any college, a woman was to be its President and 
confer its diplomas. Who was so fitted for the post as Frances Willard? 
She accepted it: but before the Dean could enter her office, a vast 
amount of preliminary work had to be carried out by her, a site of land 
found, the new building begun, funds raised and public interest roused. 
The old college where Miss Willard had graduated twelve years before was 
filled with students on the opening day, and when the fine new edifice was 
finished the prosperity of the undertaking was assured. 

Beautiful is the story of her work among the students. It was not 
alone for the training of the intellect that she laboured, though she was 
an ardent supporter of every step in the direction of the higher 
education of women. She sought above all to fashion noble character, 
and to lead her pupils to rule themselves. Each one of that large 
company (and many who entered the college were headstrong or frivolous 
girls) resolved under the Dean’s influence, to make it her aim ‘just to be 
a Christian lady.’ Miss Willard trusted her students and called out the 
best possibilities of their nature. It was a college without rules, but 
possessing a ‘roll of honour’ and a ‘self-government grade’ to which fault- 
less conduct, not scholarship, admitted. Within twelve months, every 
student was enrolfed in one or the other class. 

No less beautiful than the story of her work there is that of the 
resignation of her post, when for causes, which there is no space here to 
detail, fidelity to conscience required the sacrifice. Her position as Dean, 
held for three years, had become dear to her as her very life. It was an 
influential and honourable post, and it caused her deep grief to retire from 
it; but she found comfort in the constant presence of her mother, and the 
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quiet of their home, and waited in faith for the new work that would surely 
come. Tempting and lucrative fields of usefulness opened out before her in 
abundance, for her name was well known both as a writer and a teacher. 
But if ambitions had moved her in her girlhood, none but the very highest 
had power over her in womanhood. She no longer cared to be famous, 
her abiding wish was ‘to be a woman whom the Lord could trust, and she 
was ready for the lowliest work He sent. A new aim possessed her. 
She had discovered that the highest mission for woman is ‘to make the 
whole world home-like ;’ and, for some time past, the knowledge of the 
terrible curse of intemperance, lying at the root of so many sins and 
sorrows of humanity, had weighed upon her. She resolved for the sake 
of this mission to refuse all opening to the honourable, literary life she 
loved, and to spend her life, if need be, in the darkest places of the earth. 
To appreciate the sacrifice fully it must be borne in mind that the income 
she had hitherto so easily earned was needed, owing to loss of property, 
for the support of her mother and herself.. Temperance work gave as 
little prospect of wealth as of fame ; but her brave mother, still, as of old, 
her inspirer, said, ‘ By all means, my child, enter in at every open door,’ 
and the first step was taken. 

Of the changed out-look in her life, Miss Willard writes thus ;! ‘Instead 
of peace I was to participate in war; instead of the sweetnesss of home, 
never more dearly loved than I had loved it, I was to become a 
wanderer on the face of the earth ; instead of libraries, I was to frequent 
public halls and railway cars; instead of scholarly, cultured men, I 
was to see the dregs of saloons and gambling houses and haunts of shame.’ 
Heading a small band of heroic women, she fought her way against all 
obstacles, and, for a time, depriving herself even of necessaries which 
she had no money to obtain, she addressed meetings, wrote to the papers, 
interviewed men of standing and influence, and went down, as she had 
resolved to do, into the darkest places of city slums to redeem the slaves 
of drink. ‘I am just going to pray, and work, and trust God,’ she said to 
herself. One thought cheered her, the thought that her brother was 
caring for their mother’s welfare. 

The work prospered. The great yift of eloquence, such as earnestness 
in a grand theme can alone bestow, came to her aid. She addressed a 
women’s meeting in Chicago first, then was invited to lecture to a crowded 
audience in the same city ; afterwards, a hundred invitations to speak. in 
public reached her in a fortnight. Once more the true-hearted mother 
said, ‘Go, my daughter, your work is mine. I will stay at home and pray 
for your success and safe return.’ And so the wonderful career, which 
began so quietly, advanced step by step. Organizing Temperance 
Societies, addressing meetings, and writing for the press as she travelled, 
Miss Willard visited the towns in every state and territory in the Union. 
Nor is it only Temperance work that claims her energies. She is ready 
to help wherever an evil has to be redressed, and ‘Home Protection’ is 
her watchword. Her personal influence, her organizing power and, above 
all, her religious earnestness have made her a leader in the world of a 
huge army against wrong. Many honours, unsought, have fallen to her 
lot. She is the president of the World’s Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, of which she was the founder, and her name is known and loved in 
many lands beside herown. Who can wonder that her fellow-countrymen, 
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knowing the wide extent of her influence, have called her the ‘Uncrowned 
Queen.’ And yet, for the humblest of her sisters, the story of her life 
affords encouragement. It is the spirit in which we do our work and not 
its magnitude, that is of importance: and the school-girl, learning from 
Miss Willard’s example to enter in at every door God opens, and to use 
each chance He sends, can by little words of kindness, and by daily 
influence and work, do her part in helping ‘fo make the whole world 
homelike. FRANCES E. COOKE. 


STUDIES OF LORD TENNYSON’S POEMS.!. 
THE VISION OF SIN. 


HIS poem, under the similitude of a dream, embodies profound 

truths of life and character. Here we have two scenes, in which 

the same person appears,—in the first as a young pleasure-seeker, in the 

second as a worn-out old man, who has exhausted all the raptures of 
sense, and can only mock at the glories of virtue. 


I 


The vision opens with the Palace of Pleasure, in a low-lying vale, sur- 
rounded by lofty hills. Within the Palace is found a crowd of drowsy 
revellers, seated round a fountain, waiting for its intoxicating waters to 
pour forth and minister to their appetites. It-is now deep night ; and, 
while they wait, there is an addition to their company. 

A youth came riding toward the Palace-gate. 
He rode a horse with wings, that would have flown, 
But that his heavy rider kept him down. 


This new arrival is a young man of noble powers ; he is capable of great 
things; there are spiritual energies within him, to which all the heights of 
wisdom and virtue are possible. His genius is able to soar into sublime 
realms of truth :— 


He rode a horse with wings, that would have flown. 


But his splendid powers are all employed in the service of passion and 
pleasure. The Pegasus of divine genius, that pants to soar towards the 
godlike, is made to minister to earthly appetites and sensual delights ;— 
the gate of the Palace opens and horse and rider enter. 


He rode a horse with wings that would have flown, 
But that his heavy rider kept him down. 

And from the Palace came a child of sin, 

And took him by his curls and led him in. 


The young man has decided his moral destiny. On every hand rise the 
hills of God, up which his horse with wings would have carried him ; but 
he has turned away from those divine heights, descended into the valley, 
his steed is laid hold of by a child of sin, and he is now mingled with the 
drowsy revellers, his whole soul absorbed in waiting for the intoxicating 
drink to pour from the fountain. 


1 See papers on the Characteristics of Tennyson’s Poetry in the Jan.—May Nos. of the 
S. S. HELper, 
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Now, we have the vision of sensual pleasure,—the lust of the eye, the 
lust of the flesh and the pride of life. These things are symbolised by 
delicious sounds, exquisite perfumes, rainbow-tinted fountains, intoxicating 
waters, and the maddening whirl of a delirious dance. But the music is 
no heavenly harmony, it gathers its volume from the lower ground, and it 
appeals only to voluptuous feelings. The delirious joy becomes more and 
more frantic, the wild music throbs and palpitates in an ever-increasing. 
tempest of sound, the fountain fills the air with flashing rainbows and 
glittering diamonds ; and, in the midst of all, the pleasure-seekers dash 
hither and thither in a luxurious madness of unholy passion. Here we 
see a soul, capable of immortal life, trying to satisfy itself with the 
pleasures of sense. 


III. 


Then, in his dream, the poet turns aside from the Palace and its 
sensual crowd; he comes out into the cool open air, and gazes on the 
heights which surround that low-lying valley. 

And then I looked up toward a mountain tract, 
That girt the region with high cliff and lawn: 

I saw that every morning, far withdrawn 
Beyond the darkness and the cataract, 

God made Himself an awful rose of dawn, 
Unheeded : and detaching, fold by fold, 

From those still heights, and slowly drawing near, 
A vapour, heavy, hueless, formless, cold, 

Came floating on for many a month and year, 
Unheeded ; and I thought I should have spoken, 
And warned that madman ere it grew too late: 
But, as in dreams, I could not, 


In that radiant dawn and surely descending cloud we have symbols of 
the awful beauty of eternal goodness, and the inevitable doom of sin. 
The young man has shut himself up within the Palace ; he has yielded to 
degrading pleasures; he has resigned his splendid genius to the service of 
sin; he has tried to stifle every memory of that everlasting way, through 
which he might have risen into a godlike life. But, though he has im- 
mersed himself in sense and sin, yet the Moral Universe remains un- 
changed. Unheeded by him, the eternal beauty of the Divine Ideal 
dawns each wasted day above the heights of God ; and, alike unheeded, 
the dread-cloud, dark and heavy-laden with inevitable penalty, is descend- 
ing nearer and nearer, until it sliall touch the crowd of revellers, dissolve 
their dream, and visit them with the terrible consequences of their wasted 
and shameful lives. The poet’s dream was broken as the dark Nemesis 
from the heights of moral law descended on the heedless votaries ; and 
as it touched the palace-gate the vision passed away. 


[Vi 


But the vision is resumed. We have seen the splendid youth give 
himself up to luxury ; we have seen the divine genius resigned to the 
keeping of sinful pleasure; we have seen the Celestial Ideal dawn each 
day above the hills, unheeded ; we have beheld the dread Nemesis slowly 
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descending, until it has darkened the Palace and dissolved the dream. 
In this second vision we are shown what that cloud brought with it. 
Years have gone by since the young man so proudly rode his horse with 
wings. Now he comes again : 
I saw within my head 

A gray and gap-toothed man as lean as death, 

Who slowly rode across a wither’d heath, 

And lighted at a ruined inn. 


Instead of the bright and hopeful youth, there is a broken-down old man; 
the winged horse is changed into a miserable brute which can scarcely 
drag its way along the ground; in place of a gorgeous Palace filled with 
luxury, we see a ruined inn, with its wrinkled ostler, bitter barmaid, and 
slip-shod waiter. This man, the ruin of his former self, begins to speak ; 
he pours out the accumulated misery of a wasted life. He knows his life 
has been one miserable mistake ; but he will not even pretend a repen- 
‘tance which he feels would be unable to redeem the past. He knows his 
time is short, and he can find no better use of his remaining days than to 
fill them with what poor pleasure he still can snatch, 


I am old, but let me drink; 
Bring me spices, bring me wine; 
- I remember, when I think, 
That my youth was half divine. 


Any thought of goodness is now only a dim memory of the past; his 
tastes are so dull and worn, that only the coarsest pleasure can stimulate 
his appetite. The Nemesis has descended and overtaken him with its 
penalty ; and the direst consequence is the incapacity any longer to hope 
for better things. He believes the whole world is as degraded as himself, 
only, he says, it tries to hide its vileness under the hypocrisy of virtue and 
the cant of religion. He recounts the ambitions and struggles and aspira- 
tions of men, and he holds them all as folly; he alone is wise, because he 
has given up everything to pleasure. Though life is short and poor at 
best, yet he thinks he has got out of it more than those foolish men who 
follow such phantoms as Name and Fame, Friendship and Virtue. This 
is the moral science of hell :— 


We are men of ruin’d blood; 
Therefore comes it we are wise, 
Fish are we that love the mud, 
Rising to no fancy flies. - 


Name and fame! to fly sublime 

Through the courts, the camps, the schools, 
Is to be the ball of Time, 

Bandied by the hands of fools. 


Friendship !—to be two in one— 
Let the canting liar pack! 

Well I know, when I am gone, 
How she mouths behind my back. 


Virtue! to be good and just— 
Every heart, when sifted well, 
Is aclot of warmer dust, 
Mixed with cunning sparks of hell, 
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Fill the cup and fill the can: 
Have a rouse before the morn: 

Every moment dies a man, 
Every moment one is born. 


Drink to fortune, drink to chance, 
While we keep a little breath : 
Drink to heavy ignorance! 
Hob and nob with brother Death! 


He measures everything by himself,—by his own experience. Every- 
thing higher, purer, diviner is only a vain fancy and a foolish dream. A 
man falls into the most hopeless atheism when he fails to believe in God 
because he has quenched the divine life within his own soul; then he has 
committed the sin against the Holy Ghost for which there is no forgive- 
ness. ‘The fool hath said in his heart: There is no God.’ What a 
dreadful fate has overtaken this man! He has lost all self-respect; he 
has no belief in man, no reverence for God. Human life has lost its 
providential meaning. The great movements of history are only the 
jostlings of chaotic crowds, moved alone by selfish passions. And we 
find that even the sacred memory of his early love becomes a theme of 
jest and scorn. It is scarcely possible to conceive a more terrible 
warning against sin; no picture of a theological hell could be more 
frightful than the vision of this lost soul,—lost in its own moral 
blindness. 

And yet you may often hear young men Jeginning to talk like that. 
They boast about ‘getting experience,’ about ‘being up to a thing or 
two,’ of being clever and more knowing than others. They gradually lose 
all faith in goodness, and talk of purity and virtue as empty names. 
They say, ‘ You know, everybody does it. These good, pious people are 
just as bad as any of us, only they try to make themselves appear better 
than others; if you could only see behind their lives, you would find 
them playing the same tricks.’ These moral sceptics not only blast their 
own spiritual natures, they do their best to destroy faith in goodness and 
truth at all ; they would darken the whole universe with the cloud of their 
own sin and folly. There needs no other punishment than such a 
condition of soul to overtake the downward career. We not only say 
that there is no evidence for a material hell of fire and brimstone,—‘¢here 
is no need for such a place, in the very constitution of the moral world 
the direst punishment is already provided for. Even when a man has- 
repented, he is still tortured by the shameful memory. Some years ago, 
Mr. J. B. Gough died in the service of the cause to which he had devoted 
his life. He was giving a lecture on temperance to a full audience, 
and while holding his hearers in rapt attention he said, ‘I have seven 
years in the record of my own life when I was once held in the grasp of 
intemperance. I would give the world to blot it out, but alas! I cannot. 
Stepping forward with impressive gesture, he continued, ‘ Therefore, 
young men, make your record.’ He paused, and sank helpless into the 
chair. These were his last words. That is the penalty,—sin becomes 
its own fate, the record is made, and cannot be blotted out; the evil thing 
works out its consequences in moral disruption and spiritual death. 
That is the end of those things, which in their beginning seem so 
slight and trivial. There is a story which runs as follows :—A painter, 
one day, was walking the streets of Florence, when he saw a child so 
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lovely, so beautiful a picture of purity and heaven, that he asked and 
obtained permission to paint its portrait. He placed it on his wall asa 
type of innocence, as something which should remind him of a celestial 
sphere in which humanity could exist. In the course of time, he was 
anxious to paint another face, from life, which should go beside it in his 
studio, which should represent all the dark and evil passions of human 
life, as entirely as the child represented purity. They should be his 
symbols of heaven and hell. A score of years passed, and the painter 
found no such demon-face. But, one day, passing through a prison, 
he saw in a dungeon the face he would paint; it was that of one con- 
demned to death for a fearful crime. That face, written all over with 
darkest histories, he put on canvas, and placed beside the child’s which 
he had taken years before. Then flashed on him the terrible fact, which 
was afterwards confirmed, that the demon and the angel were one ; that 
he had painted the childhood and manhood of the same person. Surely, 
every one of us ought to be quite sure of the ¢emdency in which life is 
moving, for it may be that one cherished habit or besetting sin is deciding 
the final destiny of the soul. 


We 


Once more the vision changes. The voice of the old sinner, with its 
curses and blasphemies, has died away. The whole valley of pleasure 
is changed into a horrible scene of corruption and death. 


Below were men and horses pierced with worms, 
And slowly quickening into lower forms; 

By shards and scurf of salt, and scum of dross, 
Old plash of rains, and refuse patched with moss. 


As the poet gazed, he was oppressed by the sense of this mystery of 
sin, this awful waste of human lives. Three voices are heard, struggling 
to solve the mystery. These voices represent the thoughts and feelings 
of perplexed, earnest men, as they try to reach the meaning of the 
problems of the world. One pitying voice tries to make excuse, 
saying :— 

Behold it was a crime 
Of sense avenged by sense that wore with time. 


That is,—the man did not wilfully say, ‘ Now I am determined to sell my 
soul, blaspheme my God, and plunge myself into hell’; he did not 
deliberately misuse his higher nature, he simply neglected it; all he did 
was to find pleasure in sense, and, surely, the senses, worn out and in 
ruins, have punished him enough. But a sterner voice replies :— 


The crime of sense became 
The crime of malice, and is equal blame. 


That is,—for a man, capable of high spiritual attainments, to live for sense 
alone, is treason against the nobler nature ; to neglect the higher is to 
plunge into the condemnation of moral death. To him who fails to use 
his divine faculties, is spoken that word, ‘From him that hath not 
seal be taken away even that which he hath.” Again a gentler voice 
leads :— 
: He hath not wholly quenched his power; 
A little grain of Conscience made him sour, 
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That is,—surely this miserable scorn and contempt for himself has in it a 
glimmer of hope. It is evident the man is not content, he feels all the 
time that he has thrown his life away on base and unworthy ends. 
Swedenborg tells us that the deepest hell is where lost souls are so 
contented with their sin, that they imagine they are in heaven. But we 
can scarcely believe that the soul will ever fall into such deep and hopeless 
ruin as that. To the end, sin must surely be haunted by continual 
discontent, an insatiable longing, an unsatisfied hunger. Even in the 
worst man, there must be some innermost recess of his being, where 
memory and conscience maintain a spark of life, and keep an open 
way through which God can touch even the lost soul into penitence 
and hope. 

Thus the earthly voices plead and reason ; until, in their perplexity, 
‘they combine into one strong cry to heaven :— 


At last I heard a voice upon the slope 

Cry to the summit, ‘Is there any hope?’ 

To which an answer pealed from that high land, 
But in a tongue no man could understand; 

And on the glimmering limit far withdrawn 

God made Himself an awful rose of dawn. 


As we contemplate the ruin of divine souls, the waste of moral manhood, 
we grow impatient, we want to plead with God, and demand an 
explanation of the mystery. ‘Is there any hope?’ To that question 
there zs an answer ; sometimes we can almost catch its words ; but it is 
so deep, it involves such vast issues that we cannot yet comprehend its 
meaning. But as we believe in God, we must believe that the divine 
answer will be in harmony with eternal love and infinite mercy. Though 
some men appear hopeless, and we in all our pity cannot see what more 
can be done for them, yet God knows how to deal with them, and to His 
correction and discipline we commit them. The burden of the world’s 
sin is too great for us to bear, and we learn, by a supreme act of faith, 
to trust God with that darkest mystery. ‘Why do you not believe in 
everlasting punishment?’ it was asked. ‘Because I believe in God,’ was 
the wise reply. To those who. lift their eyes to the hills of those Ideal 
Principles, whence cometh all our help, there appears the glimmering 
dawn of that Eternal Beauty, that all-conquering Goodness, which must, 
at last, flood the world with the light and life of a Perfect Day, when 
sin and suffering shall pass like clouds of night, and all human souls shall 
dwell for ever in the radiance of God’s presence and share the beatitude 
of His unutterable purity. 


FRANK WALTERS. 


HOW TO BECOME A GOOD TEACHER. 
VII.—SUPERINTENDENT AND TEACHERS. 


od bee superintendent has so large and so important a share in the 
discipline of the Sunday school, that it seems worth while to give 
some special attention to his position and its possibilities. 
In many a case, I think, the fact most in need of recognition is just 
this, that, whether he intends it or not, the superintendent’s influence fre- 
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ponderates in a school; and that therefore he has a great respdnsibility, 
not only towards the scholars, but also towards the teachers. It might be 
supposed that his functions—the opening and closing of school, and, for 
the rest, a vague and general oversight—did not afford much scope. But 
I think the following considerations will shew how very much depends 
upon the spirit and the thoroughness of his work. 

(a) The superintendent's influence ts diffused over the whole school. 

The importance of this fact is perhaps most plainly seen in the case of 
a weak and incompetent superintendent. How quickly does demoraliza- 
tion spread! How universal does it become! Individual teachers may 
be ever so earnest and capable, they may be able to control their children 
perfectly in their own class-rooms ; but what a hard task and an un- 
comfortable position they have in general assembly, if the superintendent 
cannot hold the reins. Mismanagement with many is always more 
serious than with few; anJ it is so, not in proportion to numbers merely, 
but on a scale far higher, because in a multitude an evil has a wonderful 
power of intensifying itself as well as of spreading. On the other hand, 
good has, happily, the same power ; and, therefore, a superintendent who 
understands and can use his opportunities, has almost indefinite scope for 
raising the tone of his school. This scope is his splendid prerogative. 
He cannot enjoy the more intimate and even affectionate relations with 
individuals, nor the closer study of the young mind and character, which © 
class-teaching renders possible ; but from his position he can infuse his 
spirit through the whole school body. Indeed, the degree in which he 
does this is the chief measure of his success. 

(6) The beginning and end of school are critical times. 

‘Well begun is half won,’ says the proverb, and it is certainly true of 
the Sunday school. Children (like ourselves) are creatures of moods. 
One afternoon they will come to school with the very spirit of riot in 
them—no one can tell why; and then the smoothness of their teachers’ 
lessons depends very much upon the superintendent’s power to exorcise 
or subdue that spirit at the outset: Another afternoon they will come 
with almost no spirit at all, and then they need to be aroused by the 
superintendent’s energy and brightness before being passed on to the 
teachers. 

It is by making a good start, more perhaps than in any other way, that 
the superintendent can give the tone to a school. 

But the closing of school has also its special importance. After 
lessons there is a reaction in children; and tendencies to disorder, which 
have perhaps been long suppressed, assert themselves. Probably, also, 
some teachers feel the influence of relaxed tension, and are inclined to 
indulge both themselves and others. Hence, even after a fairly quiet 
ene school is apt to end badly, unless the superintendent is prompt and 

rm. 

Like the first and last sentences of a speech, or the first and last 
notes of a song, the first and last periods of the Sunday school 
oe the greatest care, if the best impression is to be made by the 
whole. 

(c) The superintendent should know how to deal with the most difficult 
children. 

Of course, this is a desivable thing in any teacher, but manifestly the 
defect of it is a faéa/ thing in a superintendent, An ordinary teacher 
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may have in his class only one or two really difficult children—he may 
be so happy as to have none; but the superintendent, facing the whole 
school, has before him all the wild as well as the tame, all the elements of 
disorder which the school contains as well as the other elements ; and, 
unless he can manage the former, he will have little or no success with 
any. It is often possible to find or make a class which is suitable for a 
teacher who is not strong in discipline; but for a superintendent there can 
be no such selection—he must deal in some way with all who come, and 
this constitutes the great ‘difficulty, but also the great opportunity, of his 
position. If he proves himself weak, the disorderly elements will prevail, 
and the effect will shew itself all through the school, and even all through 
the class-teaching ; if he proves himself strong, not only will his manage- 
ment of the assembled school be increasingly smooth and effective, but 
also his influence will go with the scholars into their class-rooms, and will 
strengthen the hands of the teachers. 


The above is a general description of the superintendent’s position and 
its possibilities, and I do not intend to go over the whole ground in 
detail. It is true that every part of the superintendent’s work is worth 
the most earnest consideration; but, if he feels the responsibility of the 
work, he will give the thought which it requires. Moreover, upon some 
parts it is difficult to offer any suggestions, but such as should be illus- 
trated at large or not at all. For example, the matter and manner of a 
superintendent’s prayers have, in my opinion, much to do with his in- 
fluence over the scholars, and I would say, ‘ Let prayers be short, simple, 
clearly-spoken, and earnest.’ But each will interpret these words in his 
own way. On the other hand, a large number of principles and methods 
which are specially important for the superintendent, have already been 
described in the previous papers on discipline; and I can only hope that 
superintendents who have read them, have brought to bear upon their 
particular work such suggestions as—‘observe everything,’ ‘resist begin- 
nings,’ ‘be natural,’ ‘make as few rules as possible,’ ‘do not bribe,’ ‘use 
the look, the pause, the impersonal mode of address,’ etc. I have nothing 
to add to my former explanations, except this, that the superintendent has 
more opportunity of applying them than anyone else, and should set an 
example by applying them wisely. 


There are, however, two matters on which I should like to say a few 
words separately. 

(1) A new teacher, or an occasional teacher, or a teacher who has to 
take another class with his own, may often be helped by an appeal on the 
part of the superintendent to the children’s better feelings. 

Every superintendent must have noticed that any change in the usual 
circumstances of a class is apt to give rise to some kind of unsettlement. 
This is most noticeable when two classes are put together—one is almost 
sure to resent the intrusion of the other ; but it occurs also in the other 
instances mentioned. 

The reason may be only this unsettling influence of change, but it may 
be deeper. If the bond between a class and its regular teacher is a real 
one—one of affection and respect—the children do not like it to be 
severed or interrupted in any way without some explanation; and 
naturally they cannot form a new bond in a moment, especially if they 
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know it is to be only a temporary one. Hence a certain restiveness 
which is a serious difficulty to all but the best teachers. 

Now on such occasions as these, the superintendent can do much by 
saying a few words by way of friendly introduction of class to class or of 
teacher to class, as the case may be. Let him not dispatch the class and 
new teacher or the amalgamated classes in a merely formal and ordinary 
manner, but let him (by dismissing other classes first or in some other 
way) find an opportunity of telling the children how it is that another 
class has to be joined to theirs, or that a visitor is in the place of their 
ordinary teacher ; and let him ask them to welcome the stranger class or 
the stranger teacher by shewing special attention and good behaviour. 
This kind of thing has an excellent settling effect, for children are very 
susceptible to incitements to put their best side out to visitors—and 
besides, it shows them that you are not indifferent as to whether they get 
the teachers they like or not. 

(2) lt ts of the utmost importance that teachers should be able to rely on 

the support of the superintendent ; and also, that they should be willing to 
fall back upon tt, in cases of necessity. 

I have already, in paragraph (c), dwelt upon the fact that the most 
difficult children in the school naturally come more than others under the 
superintendent’s treatment, and that much depends upon whether his 
handling of them is wise and strong ; but the matter is so vital that it is 
worth pursuing in further detail, particularly with reference to the relation 
between superintendent and teacher. 

In the Sunday school, the means of dealing with unruly children are 
much more limited than’ in the day school. The range of possible 
penalites is extremely small, and a teacher has sometimes to face the 
question—am I to struggle on against this disorder, enduring what I 
cannot suppress; or shall I send the scholar to the superintendent? 
Now, if the superintendent is seriously incompetent, a teacher may have 
good reason for hesitation and delay. But teachers sometimes refrain on 
other grounds, such as that it is humiliating to have to confess oneself 
beaten ; that to dismiss a scholar is a proof of weakness; that the 
scholar, if no one else, will regard it as a triumph of disorder and will be 
more difficult to manage another time. I think it is easy to make too 
much of such fears. For, though a teacher should not send a child out of 
class through mere hastiness of temper or impatience, or on any other 
ground than that his dismissal will be for the good of the class or himself, 
yet I think there are special reasons why the use of this recourse should 
not be delayed too long. The conditions of Sunday school teaching 
seem to me to point clearly to a principle concerning dismissal which is 
unlike the principle of the day school, and I hope that in the following 
remarks I shall make my meaning well understood. 

In a previous paper (May, p. 108) I spoke of the danger of prolonging 
a disciplinary combat with a scholar before a class, and I suggested 
sending him to the superintendent as one of the means of avoiding the 
danger. But now let us ask, what if the scholar prolongs the combat with 
the superintendent? Manifestly, if he is obstinately refractory, there is 
no recourse but sending him home. And here, we come upon a funda- 
mental difference between the Sunday school and the day school—a 
difference which, in my opinion, should be brought promptly into view in such 
a case, and which should be fully realized by teachers and superintendent 
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in all emergencies of the kind. The ordinary day school is a compulsory 
institution—z.e. scholars szust be sent and teachers must receive them ; 
scholars cannot be turned away, except for misconduct amounting almost 
to a criminal offence; teachers who cannot manage them may be 
dismissed for that defect alone. The Sunday school, on the other hand, 
is a purely voluntary institution—z.e. neither teachers nor scholars are 
compelled to come, the bond is one purely of mutual interest and 
attraction ; if this bond breaks, a separation is inevitable; and when 
a teacher is doing his best, the scholar who will not accept and allow 
others to accept that best, is the party to retire. 

Now, I believe it is desirable to remind children (and their parents) 
of this difference between Sunday school and day school much more 
frequently and plainly than is commonly supposed. Perhaps the 
reader is inclined to think—‘ Surely in a few extreme cases only, is it 
needful to state matters in this way to children.’ To which my reply is 
as follows. It is, happily, very rarely needful Zo carry out the principle 
to tts extreme limits—t.e. to dismiss children from the school, either 
temporarily or permanently. But I believe that this necessity would 
become even rarer, if very disorderly children were more promptly told 
whither persistent misconduct must ultimately lead ; and I believe the 
whole standard of Sunday school behaviour would improve, if all the 
children were made to realize that their happiness in the school depends 
chiefly upon whether they come in a spirit corresponding to that of the 
teachers. And this can be done without any parade of words—usually, 
the more simple and direct the manner of doing it, the better. For 
example, if a child is troublesome and threatens to become increasingly 
so, let the teacher quietly ask some such question as this—‘ What did you 
come here for this afternoon, and what do you suppose I came for?’ 
And then, after pausing for an answer, let him add—‘I came to spend a 
pleasant hour in your company and to help you to learn something as 
best I can. I take it for granted that you want the hour to be a pleasant 
one and wish to hear what I have to say to you. If you are not of that 
mind to-day, you are out of place here ; and so, if you trouble us again, I 
shall take that to be the meaning of your conduct and shall ask you to go 
to the superintendent and explain.’ Stress may also be laid upon the 
unkindness and injustice of one child spoiling the pleasure of the others. 
Or the teacher may dwell on the fact that the question is not one of punish- 
ment, but rather this—what is to be done when there is no unity of 
purpose or mutual harmony? And he may offer a purely voluntary 
choice—‘ Would you like to stay in the class or to leave it ?’ 

Appeals of this kind are often very effective. They bring home, even 
to children who come only because sent by their mothers, the true 
purpose and spirit of the Sunday school; and the clear prospect of 
the possible loss of its kindly fellowship, makes them more anxious 
to conform to its conditions. Of course, however, the teacher must mean 
what he says. His appeals must not be merely pretty little speeches. 
Having once distinctly stated the issue—‘ good behaviour or dismissal ’— 
he must not shrink from prompt action. Should this be necessary, he 
may rest assured that he will not have to repeat the painful alternative 
often, and that firm consistency will bring about an immense improve- 
ment in his class. A very inattentive boy once rather astonished me, 
when I asked him whether he would rather sit aside and do nothing than 
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listen like the rest, by replying in favour of the former. But I sent him 
away to do it, and I am sure I did right. 

And now I conclude by pointing out, that the successful working of 
this method depends very much upon the superintendent. If he under- 
stands it, approves it, and supports the teacher in carrying it out, he can 
make it doubly effective. Privately, fully, and with all the weight of the 
ultimate authority of the school, he can impress upon dismissed children 
considerations which the teacher could state but imperfectly in the midst 
of a lesson. But if he regards dismissals as mere mistakes, or thinks 
that they can be nothing but signs of weakness in a teacher; or if, on the 
other hand, he accepts them as mere matters of course and takes no 
pains to impress upon dismissed children that persistent misbehaviour is 
an ingratitude to the teacher and a neglect of valuable opportunities ; 
then he renders comparatively useless what should be the teacher’s most 
powerful weapon against disorder. 

HENRY RAWLINGS. 


MORAL LESSONS FROM COMMON OBJECTS. 
6—A BUTTERFLY. 
[See Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature : ‘Not lost, but gone before.’] 


|* the pleasant month of June, the most delightful time in all the year, 
we see sometimes, even in the courts and streets of large cities, a 
butterfly or two flitting in the sunshine; and in the country every boy and 
girl is familiar with many different-kinds of butterflies, and has a name for 
the chief varieties. We will concern ourselves to-day only with the 
wonderful changes through which the butterfly passes. If you examine 
the broad surface of a cabbage-leaf you may sometimes find a group of 
little white discs, almost transparent, adhering to the leaf so firmly that 
no ordinary shake will loosen them. These are the tiny eggs which a 
butterfly has laid there. If you watch these eggs for a few days you will 
be able at last to see them break, and very small caterpillars (larve or 
grubs) will come from them, and soon find their way all over the leaf; 
these eat voraciously and grow fast; indeed their size and bulk increase 
so rapidly that repeated changes of skin are necessary. In a few weeks 
they will attain their full size as caterpillars, and then they gradually be- 
come very sleepy and fold themselves up in a piece of crumpled leaf or in 
a hole in a tree, and become a chrysalzs (or fupa). The old skin becomes 
a hardened, dark, smooth sheath, covered in some cases by a protective 
coating of silken threads (a cocoon). From the outside the chrysalis looks 
dead, but rapid changes go on within, and by and by, under favourable 
conditions, the insect frees itself from its encasement, and flits through 
the air a full-grown butterfly. In the caterpillar stage it could only crawl 
and eat the leaves on which it was placed ; now it can fly, and its food is 
the nectar of flowers. If the caterpillar were told that some day it would 
have wings and fly in the air, it would not be able to believe it ; it could 
not conceive the possibility of such a change; it would not understand 
what wings were for. 
Some of you may have seen the purple sheen of the dragon-fly flitting 
over a pond or stream. This beautiful insect has gone through changes 
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quite as wonderful. The larva lives beneath the water; it crawls among 
the mud and slime at the bottom of a pond, whither the light of day can 
scarcely penetrate. It has no idea of the change that is to come. By 
and by the larva grows into a nymfA, an insect with six legs, with larger 
powers of movement, and with eyes which are attracted by the light, but 
still it is at its best a very coarse looking insect. When the nymph 
reaches its full size it lays hold of a rush or reed growing in the pond, 
and up it climbs into the daylight, and if it could feel surprise it would 
indeed be astonished at the new world into which it has crawled. Whilst 
holding on the rush it splits its skin, and leaves behind the shell of its 
old body, and gleefully spreads out two pairs of wings to. the air and—is 
a dragon-fly! It has lived till now in the dark and muddy water; hence- 
forth it can breathe only the pure air and rejoice in the light of the sun. 

Let us try to learn a lesson for ourselves from these wonderful changes. 

(1) Changes in our lives. We are able to forecast the future and to 
watch for coming events in a way which is not possible for the caterpillar 
or the larva of the dragon-fly; but still we often find that our expectations 
are false, and that our supposed knowledge is vain. A child says ‘When 
I grow up I will be a sailor or a soldier,’ but when the wish is realised the 
coveted occupation is not what it was thought to be. Often we make a 
pleasant plan for ourselves and fancy it is going to be carried out to the 
letter; but whilst man proposes, God disposes, and our lot in life is 
utterly different from our expectation. As life proceeds, our tastes, wishes, 
pleasures, duties, occupations change, and in ways which we could never 
have foreseen. Childhood, boyhood, manhood, parenthood, old age, are 
stages which we cannot understand until we reach them. [Shakspeare’s 
Seven ages of man.| But if kindly Nature watches over the changes to 
which we have referred in insect life, we may believe that He whose 
will is expressed through Nature is educating us by means of the changes 
through which we have to pass. We are impelled forward by unseen 
forces, we cannot stay where sometimes we should like to stay; the 
caterpillar cannot resist the impulse to become a chrysalis or a butterfly 
when the proper time has come. May we not believe-that one and the 
same power has ordained both series of changes, in the man and in the 
insect ? 

(2) The change of death. This is the greatest change we have to face. 
We can only guess what may be the condition of the Ze after death, and 
in trying to imagine it we use forms with which we are now familiar, we 
think of spirit-forms in human shape. If the larva of the dragon-fly 
were to try to imagine its future shape, it would think only of a larger or 
glorified larva ; the caterpillar only of a more beautiful self. But what a 
stupendous change really does take place! Who could have guessed the 
result? So we think it will be with us after death. We cannot under- 
stand how we shall be when we reach the butterfly stage of our existence, 
for that now transcends our highest thought. But we believe that it will 
be an improvement upon the present life, and that we shall have new 
faculties and powers in proportion to the way in which we have fulfilled 
our trust here and now. Let us have confidence in the goodness and 
love of the great Creator, even though He does not lift the veil which 
hides from us the glories of the future life. ‘ Beloved, now are we children 
of God and it is not yet made manifest what we shall be.’ 

J. COLLINS ODGERS. 
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WHAT IS IN THE BIBLE? 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON-SUBJECTS, IN OUTLINE. 


(26).—The Prophecies of ‘ Jeremiah.’ 


Golden Text: ‘O earth, earth, earth, hear the word of the Lord!’ 
ae XXll. 29. 

+ JEREMIAH was the son of a priest, and was first stirred up to prophesy 
in the days of King Josiah’s great Reformation (see 2 Chron. xxxiv. ). All 
through the times which followed, until the fall of Jerusalem and the 
carrying away of its people into exile at Babylon, he prophesied, or 
preached, very bravely, and often got into trouble for it. For it was a 
difficult time. Little Judea lay between the great empires of Egypt and 
Assyria, and it was a difficult question which of these Judea had better 
trust,—and Jeremiah’s intense faith in Jehovah, while it gave a lofty 
elevation to his preaching, sometimes led him to utter threats which many 
of his countrymen regarded as traitorous. A good passage to read is chap. 
xxxvl., where his roll of prophecy is read to the king, who angrily cuts it 
in pieces and tosses it into the fire. When the bulk of the nation was 
carried to Babylon, he was allowed to remain, and afterwards some who 
fled into Egypt carried him with them, and he still prophesied, bewailing 
the fallen state of his country. The Book of Jeremiah is a great collec- 
tion, both of his writings and of writings about him, put together without 
much order, ¢.g., ch. xxxii. refers to what happened many years later than 
ch. xxxvi. 


(27).—‘ Lamentations.’ 


Golden Text: ‘ How doth the city sit solitary that was full of people. 
Lament. i. i. 

This book is called in the Authorized Version ‘ of Jeremiah,’ but in the 
Hebrew Bible there is no such authorship mentioned, and in reality it is 
not known who wrote it, though the Jews of later times ascribed it to 
Jeremiah. In fact, it seems to bea collection of five separate poems— 
wailings over the ruined state of Jerusalem. In the original, the first 
three of these—chaps. i., ii., 11i—were alphabetical, the verses each 
beginning with the letters of the alphabet in order, except that in chap. 
iil, there are three verses beginning with each letter. The book is a 
good illustration of the deep sorrow which filled the heart of the Jews of 
the Captivity. Chap. iii. is perhaps best to read, because it mingles 
lamentation with trust. 


(28).—The Prophecies of ‘ Ezekiel.’ 


Golden Text: ‘Son of man, stand upon thy feet, and I will speak unto 
thee” Ezekiel ii. i. 

This book is a great collection of the writings of Ezekiel, the son of a 
priest, who was among the exiles in Babylon ; he seems indeed to have 
been a sort of leader or head among them. There, in the exile, he 
cheered their hearts with prophecies that they would yet be restored to their 
land. One of his finest visions, indeed, is that of the ‘ valley of dry bones,’ 
in which he likens Israel to a great army of the dead, and foresees the 
Lord breathing upon them and restoring them to life. This chapter 
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(xxxvii. I-14) is a good specimen for reading. Mostly, his allegories are 
very obscure, not much help in them for modern readers. The last eight 
chapters of the book are occupied with a visionary restoration of the 
Temple and nation. It is all conceived in a very priestly spirit—but it 
was grand for an exile, among a hopeless people, to conceive it at all! 


(29).—The Book of ‘ Daniel.’ 


Golden Text: ‘No manner of hurt was found upon him, because he 
believed in his God’ Daniel vi. 23 (part). 

This book is a collection of traditions concerning the Captivity, mostly 
about Daniel, but probably not written till about 165 B.c.,—the times of 
the Maccabees. It was then written to encourage the struggling patriots 
by stories of past heroism. These stories cannot be regarded as history,” 
but they are grand stories of faith in God and faithfulness to one’s 
religion, and have become—like Christ’s parables—part of the treasure of 
the world. Read the ‘Lions’ Den’ story. The latter half of the book is 
composed of visions and prophecies ascribed to the same great name of 
Daniel, but really referring to a-much later time, and very obscure. 


(30).—The Minor Prophets. 


Golden Text: ‘What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly 
and to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God’ Micah vi. 8 (part). 


It is hardly necessary to learn off these twelve names of those who ‘in 
the name of the Lord’ spoke warnings and teachings and hopes to the 
Jews, through centuries. The three whose names are in darker type are 
probably the oldest wrztzmgs in the Bible, dating, like the first part of 
Isaiah, to the eighth century B.c., though other books very likely embody 
oral traditions of far earlier times. Perhaps the best way to impress the 
names and something of the character of these minor prophets on the mind, 
will be to turn from one to another, in order, first noting, and repeating 
the ame, so as to know its pronunciation ;—then reading the opening 
verse, which always gives the prophet’s name and sometimes tells some- 
thing of when the prophet lived, etc., and then pick out some verse or two 
in each which may be most worth reading and remembering. Notice how 
in each prophet there is both warning and hope :— 

Hosea i.. 1; iv. 6; vi. 1-6; xiv. I, 2. 

Joel i. 1-3; il. 1, 2, 12, 13, and that grand promise ii. 28, 29. 

Amos i. I, 2} vill. 1-3 and 9-13. 

Obadiah i i I, 2 (a warning against the Edomites for not having helped 
the Jews against their conquerors). 

Jonah (the tradition of a prophet who had been sent to Nineveh, and 
had been afraid to go). i. I-3. 

ate i, 1-6, and the passage which contains the golden text above, 
vi. 1-8. 

Nahum i. \-7. 

Habakkuk \. 1-4, 12, 13; il. 18-20. 

Zephaniah i. 1-6; iii. 14-17. 

Haggai i. 1-8. 

Zechariah \. 1-33 il. 10-13; vill. I-5, 16, 17, 20-23. 

Malachi i. 1; ii. 1-4; iv, 1, 2, 5, 6 

BROOKE HERFORD. 
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A NORTH-COUNTRY LEGEND. 


ONG ago, says the Legend, when folk’s lives were perhaps happier 
than they are now, in spite of the colder winters and the more 
frequent hardships of life, there wandered through a quiet northern town 
a little barefooted child, with rags only to cover his body ; and through 
the rags the cold north wind blew keen and cutting. It is no uncommon 
sight to see a barefooted boy in a northern town ; indeed, in the warmer 
days the thrifty north-country mothers save much darning and many 
cobblers’ bills by leaving the legs and the feet of their children to be 
clothed only as Nature clothes them ; to get browned by the sun, whitened 
on the dusty roads, or bespattered with harmless mud if the weather be 
mirky. But this was in winter, and the little legs were red and purple, 
not brown, while the feet were bleeding, the whole of the childish form 
telling too plainly of cold and distress. Till now had the child held out 
bravely against the tears which cold and hunger would have forced from 
him. But he was as far from home as ever, and the night had long set in, 
and no one knew him, or cared for his sad plight; and when he asked the 
way, no one knew it; and when he told them his father was the Earl, and 
would gladly reward, if only they would take him home, they did but 
glance at his rags, and laugh, and pass on. And at last he sank down 
very weary at the gates of a great house, and he crept into a corner of the 
great porchway, and then hid his face and sobbed for home and for kind- 
ness, and for his own warm bed and his mother’s tenderness. He hardly 
remembered the events of the day, for it had been long, and the cold and 
hunger were fast reducing him to a half-unconscious state, but he 
remembered that in the morning he had wandered away from home, that 
he had been robbed of his fine clothes, and rags had been put upon him, 
but how he had got so far away, and why all things seemed so strange 
here, he could not tell, and sleep soon prevented his puzzling over that. 
Inside the great house, the Lord Bishop was reading a chapter from 
the Gospels to those of his family, for it was the Sabbath, and his house- 
hold were about to retire to rest. And the last words that he read before 
he closed the Book were these: ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, ye have done it unto me.’ Not long after, the good 
bishop sat alone by his fireside and pondered how hard of heart were 
the people, and how far they departed from the commands of God. 
And as he pondered, he thought he heard a moan or sob like that of a 
child, from without. And rising, he went himself to the great hall-door, 
which he opened to see if there were anyone within the gates. His eye 
rested upon the half-naked form of a child crouched in a corner of the 
porchway. The face of the sleeping child was turned toward him. 
Round the young head was no halo—nothing to tell the good bishop that 
this was not simply a common waif, or that Christ would wish him to take 
him in. It was only an ordinary child-face, with thick brown hair cluster- 
ing round; only a ragged little form, covered with dust and mud. No 
wonder then that the good bishop, rousing him, asked him sharply how 
he gained entrance at the gates, and when he tried to tell his tale, only 
bade him seek the almshouse. The bishop could not allow his house or 
grounds to become a refuge for common waifs and strays. Yet, it may 
be, had Christ himself appeared, as in a vision, to that good bishop, and 
bade him take in the child for his sake, he would have been eager to do 
so, and would have thought the deed meritorious ! 
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Half-dazed, the boy arose and crept from the gateway, not knowing 
whither he was going. He did not know why the great man had been 
angry with him for sleeping at his door; would his own father have 
driven any poor homeless creature from the doors of the castle? He did 
not know that he had done wrong in seeking shelter there, that did not 
occur to him; and so he now only sought another like place where he 
might again crouch down to sleep. 

It was at the door of the great doctor’s house he now lay. The 
doctor was a very good man, and respected by everyone, for he had cured 
many people stricken of disease, and had saved many from Death’s door, 
provided only they were able to pay his fees. He was always ready to 
lighten the sufferings of those who could pay well; and so those who 
could pay well thought he was a good and estimable man, and he very 
likely thought so, too, himself. The doctor had been tending a patient 
late, and came home when most folk were asleep in bed. Before the 
door he saw a ragged child. Stooping down he could see that the little 
body was numbed with cold, and he was sure that to sleep through the 
night in such a place would be death to a child of such tender years. He 
roused the child with difficulty. ‘You must not lie here,’ he said, ‘you 
will be frozen to death. Why are you not at homeandin bed?’ The child 
could not answer ; he could hardly raise himself. This made the doctor 
impatient, and he told him sharply to rouse himself and be off home at 
once. ‘I cannot go home,—I have lost——’ began the child; but the 
doctor was impatient to get to his own bed, and did not trouble to hear 
him, but told him if he was not off sharp, he would set the dog loose on 
him. 

Once again the little barefooted boy trudged along the road. He 
could hardly walk, for his limbs were almost senseless with cold. But he 
was past the town, and would crawl under a hedge by the roadside. He 
heard the neighing of a horse, however, and the thought of finding his 
way into a stable cheered him to a little more energy. It did not occur to 
him that no stable door could be open so late, and the darkness prevented 
his seeing from whence the sound of neighing came, but he groped his 
way towards it, and.was soon inside a little wooden shed. His ‘feet 
rustled the straw, and he felt the warmth that came from the body of the 
animal which was lying down. He crept close up beside it, that he might 
be warmed by its great body, and the horse, being more kindly than man, 
did not begrudge his sharing the straw. ; 

But still he was not destined to lie and sleep unmolested. No sooner 
had he lain down than a form appeared in the doorway of the shed, and 
asked who it was had entered. The next moment a light was struck, and 
a tall dark man with black beard scowled down on the frightened child. 
He uttered an oath, picked the boy up with little gentleness, and thrust 
him out. ‘While Gipsies require this shed, they share with no one. 
Find your own roof, and I find mine!’ Driven from every place, not 
allowed even to lie down and sleep, the ragged boy tried once again to 
crawl along the frozen roadway. His tender frame had borne as muchas 
it was able, however, and a few yards further on, he sank senseless by the 
roadside, within the light that came from the window of a solitary cottage. 

An old peasant and his wife sat by the fireside within that cottage. 
The woman was crying, and tears also stood in the eyes of the old man. 
They had been talking of the one child who long ago had come to bless 
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their married life, but had been taken away by the hand that gave, leaving 
a heartbroken mother and father to weep for the joy that had been taken 
from them. That was long ago, and many times in the years that had 
rolled by since then had the old peasant and his wife talked and cried 
over the old sad loss that had marred their joy through life. 

‘But the woman looked suddenly up. Was it the cry of a child she 
heard? The two went together to see what might have been that sound. 
There, by the roadside, they found a frozen child. Only a bruised and 
ragged urchin. But the mother saw a light and a beauty in the still 
_ features, which the bishop and the doctor could not see. Was the child 
dead? Had warm hearts come nigh only when the child-heart had grown 
for ever cold? 

‘It is our child!’ whispered the mother, ‘lift him, John, and bring 
him to the fire. God has heard us !’ 

“Nay, not ours, but Christ’s, and sent to us that we may save some 
other anxious father and mother from the grief which we have known.’ 

The old peasant gently raised the child and bore him to his own fire- 
side. They brought the long-empty crib before the fire, and watched and 
tended the boy for many hours, weeping for joy as they saw life return 
slowly. 

Not many days later, an ass was saddled and stood at the cottage 
door. The old peasant-mother knelt with her arms about the neck of the 
child whom she had thought, poor soul, was her own little one sent back 
by Christ, after many years. She was forced again to say good-bye to 
her treasure as soon as found; for the boy spoke of a home far away 
in another town, and the peasant had said they must take him back. She 
could not bear to believe he had another mother who waited for his 
return, but when her husband said they must find out the truth, she would 
not hold him back. 

‘The poor child is innocent,’ thought the old peasant, ‘he speaks of a 
castle, and says his father is the Earl. The hardships he has gone through 
have robbed him of his reason, but I must at least find his native town, 
and restore him to his parents.’ And so the old man, who never now 
walked more than to cross the road, for infirmity had come with age, set 
out to lead the ass, with the ragged boy riding upon the saddle, to see if 
he might haply find the parents who had lost their child. 

Many miles they journeyed; up hill and through dale; through 
pleasant villages, where the people came out of their doors to gaze upon 
the strange pair; and through shady woods, where the birds sang their 
sweetest songs to cheer the brave old peasant, who still trudged on 
though well nigh dropping from fatigue, with the unaccustomed length of 
his journey. It was late in the evening when three horsemen came in 
sight. They were coming down the road at a quick pace, and the old 
man hastened to draw the patient beast that carried the ragged child, to 
one side, to let the horsemen pass, for the road was narrow. As they 
came up the horsemen drew rein, and one asked the peasant had he seen 
aught of the young child, the Earl’s son, who was lost for nearly a week. 
‘A great reward is offered for him, and it only needs that the country- 
people shall know it, that he may be found if alive.’ Amazed that the 
child’s strange tale should thus appear to have truth in it, the old man 
pointed to the boy, and asked if that were the Earl’s son whom they 
sought. A shout of derision and mockery came in answer, and one of the 
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horsemen asked ‘if he thought this ragged boy was the Earl’s son, maybe 
he thought himself the Earl!’ But one did not laugh; he dismounted, 
and came up to the ass, upon which the child sat. The child knew him, 
and called him by name, and entreated that he might be taken home to 
his father. Then the other two horsemen hurried back to the castle to 
tell the news of how ¢Hey had found the young earl, and to seek the 
reward. The third stayed; he bade the old peasant mount his own 
horse, and lifted the child up before him, and then he himself held the 
bridle, at the same time leading the wearied ass with the other hand. 
And when that evening the great Earl asked the peasant what he would 
that he should do for him to render him happy and peacful through the 
remainder of his days, the old man replied: ‘Let me but live where I 
may yet see the child sometimes, and let my wife come to share my rest, for 
we had thought it was our own lost child.’ And the Earl answered that 
it should be as he desired; ‘for,’ he said, turning to those about him, 
‘this poor man, because he had a good heart, has found joy. The great, 
the learned, the rich, they turned Joy from their door, because they knew 
it not, neither will they ever know it, so long as their hearts are hard and 
their souls self-satisfied.’ 
CHARLES WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG, 


A NEW HYMN BOOK FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Tue following circular has been addressed to Ministers, Superintendents, 
and others :— 

The Committee of the Sunday School Association are intending to issue a 
new Hymn Book for our Schools, and they earnestly desire your co-operation, 
that it may be made as inclusive, and as well-adapted to its various uses, 
as possible. 

Will you kindly help us with your knowledge and experience, on the 
following points ? 

(1) Local Favourites.—Many schools have hymns, often those used on 
special occasions, to which they are particularly attached. If there are any 
such, of special interest to your school, will you name them, and if possible 
forward copies of them ? 

(2) Temperance Hymns.—We wish to enlarge the number of hymns 
suitable for meetings of Bands of Hope or of Mercy. Will you name any 
hymns of this class, and also the collection in which they may be found? 

(8) New Hymns.—We shall be very grateful for any help on this point. 
Please send the name of author or publisher with the hymns. 

(4) Present Hymn Book.—If you use the S.S. Hymn Book already 
published by this Association, you would do us a great service by making 
a list of those hymns in it which you find that you never care to use, and we 
should also be glad if you would send us a list of those which you find you use 
most frequently. The light of actual experience will thus be given us. 


All communications and suggestions, and we hope there will be a great many 
of them, should be addressed to the Editor, Mrs. Farrington, Tudor Cottage, 
Richmond, Surrey. She will be glad to hear from you at your early con- 
Senicners as it is wished to have the new book ready for publication early 
In 1694. 


